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Foreword 


As  children  we,  of  our  generation,  were  often  told  about  our 
missionary  aunt,  Rebecca  Williams  Hebard.  Her  brothers  and 
sisters  admired  and  revered  her,  and  all  felt  that  her  life,  short  as 
it  was,  had  been  a  dominant  influence  in  shaping  their  own  lives. 
It  was  her  deeply  religious  nature  that  led  to  her  desire  to  become 
a  missionary  in  order  that  she  might  carry  the  Christian  message  to 
the  "Heathen  World." 

For  this  short  sketch  some  of  her  letters  have  been  available. 
These  have  been  supplemented  by  reports  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  by  reports  from  the  Syrian  Mission. 

Our  Indiana  cousins,  Katherine  and  Jane  Williams,  have  some 
old  letters  from,  and  about,  her.  Cousin  Anne  Williams,  of 
Chicago,  was  kind  enough  to  make  some  copies  while  visiting  them 
this  spring.  It  was  a  labor  of  love,  for  it  is  not  always  easy  to  read 
letters  written  so  long  ago. 

Cousin  Alice  Field,  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  has  sent  the  copy  of 
the  long  journal  kept  by  Mr.  Hebard  during  Rebecca's  last  illness. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  Miss  Mabel  Emerson  and  Miss  Mary 
Walker,  of  the  American  Board.  Miss  Walker,  librarian,  gave  much 
time  in  order  to  copy  the  reports  of  the  Beirut  Mission  for  the 
years  1835-40. 

Dr.  Bayard  Dodge  has  helped  much  with  suggestions  and  with 
information  about  the  Lebanon  Mountains  and  the  Druzes. 

It  is  regrettable  that  so  little  is  known  about  the  Hebard  family. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  has  supplied 
the  "History  of  Lebanon,"  which  contains  a  portrait  of  Rev.  Story 
Hebard,  but  has  nothing  to  say  about  him.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  that  book  that  in  1776  there  were  two  residents  by  the  name  of 


Hebard.  The  name  does  not  appear  again,  but  in  1800  there  were 
two  named  Hebbard,  and  in  1820  two  by  the  name  of  Hibbard. 
One  of  these  two  was  named  Aaron,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
father  of  Story.     Evidently  the  spelling  of  the  name  had  changed. 

The  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  Secretary,  has  this  to  say  about  the  name  of  the  family: 
"It  appears  that  the  names  Hebard,  Hebbard  and  Hubbard  were 
generally  used  interchangeably.  Hebard  seems  to  be  the  least 
common  in  New  Hampshire.  If  you  will  look  up  the  Hubbard 
Family  History,  you  will  see  the  origin  of  the  name,  Herbert  or 
Hubert,  and  their  list  of  some  30  or  so  ways  in  which  it  has  been 
spelled."  Mr.  Hunt  has  also  sent  a  book  entitled:  "New  Hamp- 
shire Native  Ministry"  which  contains  some  further  information 
about  Mr.  Hebard. 

The  Missionary  Herald  for  the  year  1840  loaned  by  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Connecticut,  contains  several  letters  written  to 
the  American  Board  by  Mr.  Hebard  from  Beirut.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  Rev.  James  F.  English,  D.  D.,  has  also  been  helpful 
with  suggestions. 

Rev.  Robert  G.  Armstrong,  D.  D.,  minister  of  the  church  in 
Lebanon,  Connecticut,  has  been  interested,  and  has  been  especially 
helpful  with  information  and  suggestions.  His  recent  book,  "Histor- 
ic Lebanon,"  published  at  the  time  of  the  250th  anniversary'  of  the 
church  and  town,  is  full  of  valuable  highlights. 

The  reading  of  these  old  letters  and  records  makes  us  feel  as 
though  we  were  living  with  the  Solomon  Williams  family  as  it  was 
over  100  years  ago.  The  family  was  knit  together  and  inter-depen- 
dent as  few  such  large  families  were. 

We  are  also  taken  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Missionary 
Century,  to  live  with  those  who  were  pioneers  in  the  evangelistic 
and  educational  activities  that  have  been  of  such  value  to  the  whole 
world.  We  may  well  be  proud  that  we  belong  to  this  family,  and 
that  our  Aunt  Rebecca  Hebard  was  one  of  these  pioneers. 
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Rebecca  Williams  Hebard 
1807—1840 


Robert  Williams 

Isaac 

Rev.  William 


Descended  from: 
1607-1693 


1638-1707 


1665-1741 


Rev.  Solomon,  D.D  .    1700-1776 


Dr.  Thomas 


Solomon 


Rebecca 


1735-1819 


1783-1875 


1807-1840 


*  Came  from  England  in  1638 
Settled  in  Roxbury,  Mass. 

*  Captain-Rep.  Newton  in  Gen. 
Court  of  Mass.  5  or  6  years. 

*  Grad.  from  Harvard  in  1683 
Minister  in  Hatfield,  Mass. 

*  Grad.  from  Harvard  —  1719 
Minister  in  Lebanon,  Conn. 
54  years. 

*  Grad.  from  Yale  in  1748 
Physician   in   Lebanon,   Conn. 

*  Attended  Yale  for  one  year 
Left  because  of  poor  health. 


Rev.  Story  Hebard 
1802—1841 


Probably  descended  from  Robert  Hebard,  who  came  to  America  in  1636, 
and  settled  in  Salem,  Mass. 


*    *    *    * 


Son  of  Aaron  and  Susan  (Story)  Hebard.  Born  in  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
March  11,  1802.  Graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1828.  *  Tutor  at 
Amherst  1830-31.  Given  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1831.  Graduated  from 
Andover  Seminary  in  1834.  Ordained  at  Lebanon  in  1835.  Left  for 
Beirut,  as  missionory  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  arriving  there  in  May,  1836. 
Married  Rebecca  W.  Williams  in  October  1836.  Died  in  Malta  June  30, 
1841. 


'Assisted  Professor  Hitchcock  in  the  geological  survey  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  Welles  House 
Where  Rebecca  was  born. 

Built  in  1712  by  Rev.  Samuel  Welles,  "to  please  his  wife,  an 
English  lady  of  rank.  At  that  time  it  was  considered  a  specimen 
of  art  and  magnificence  in  building."* 

Bought  by  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon  Williams  in  1722. 

After  his  death,  in  1776,  occupied  by  his  son,  Thomas  Williams, 
M.  D.,  and  then  by  his  grandson,  Solomon.  There  Solomon's  older 
children  were  born  including  Rebecca.  Sold  by  Solomon  Williams 
in  the  1820's. 


*  Pilgrimage  to  Historic  Lebanon,   1918. 


The  Historic  Brick  Meeting  House  of  Lebanon. 
Designed  by  John  Trumbull,  the  noted  artist. 


Built  in   1804.     Destroyed  by  the  Hurricane  of  1938.     Now 
being  restored  as  originally  designed  by  Trumbull. 

It  replaced  another  Brick  Building  erected  in  1732,  during  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon  Williams,  Minister  from  1722  to  1776. 

The  Solomon  Williams  family  attended  this  Meeting  House 
for  over  twenty  years,  until  they  moved  from  Lebanon. 


The  nineteenth  century  has  been  called  a  "Missionary  Century." 
The  formation  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  in  1810  was  significant.  The  Congregational  churches 
of  New  England  were  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  spreading  Christi- 
anity through  the  world.  Among  the  churches  thus  stirred  was  the 
one  in  the  little  town  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut. 

Just  before  the  Revolutionary  War  the  minister  of  that  church, 
for  over  50  years,  had  been  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon  Williams,  and  the 
influence  of  his  life  and  ministry  was  still  felt.  His  son,  Thomas,  a 
physician,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  a  brother  of  William 
Williams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  a  man  deeply  religious,  in  whose  life  the  Puritan  heritage  was 
dominant.  The  son  of  Thomas,  another  Solomon,  with  this  Puritan 
inheritance,  naturally  brought  up  his  ten  children  strictly.  Among 
other  things  they  learned  the  answers  to  all  the  questions  in  the 
Westminster  Shorter  Catechism. 

Of  these  ten  children  the  oldest  was  Rebecca,  born  in  1807. 
She  felt  keenly  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  her 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  was  especially  solicitous  for  their 
spiritual  development,  as  many  of  her  letters  show.  In  a  neighbor- 
ing town  there  was  a  school  for  the  Children  of  American  Indians, 
of  whom  there  were  many  in  that  part  of  Connecticut.  Rebecca 
taught  in  this  school  for  several  years,  until  the  growing  interest  in 
the  activities  of  the  American  Board  stirred  her  ambition  to  seek 
a  wider  field  for  teaching. 

One  day  she  said  to  her  father:  "I  have  been  thinking  now 
for  some  time  about  foreign  missions.  The  possibility  of  doing 
good  somewhere  abroad  appeals  to  me.  I  would  like  to  apply  for 
some  position  where  I  can  make  use  of  my  teaching  experience." 

"Well,  Rebecca"  he  answered,  "I  do  not  know  what  is  best, 
but  there  is  so  much  need  here  at  home  for  teaching  the  ignorant 
and  helping  those  who  need  help  that  we  do  not  need  to  go  abroad 
to  find  opportunity  for  effective  Christian  service.  It  seems  as 
though  needy  people  in  our  own  country  should  be  the  ones  to 
receive  help  first." 
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"Yes  Father"  said  she  "but  there  arc  so  many  here  who  can 
do  the  the  necessary  teaching  and  helping  that  those  of  us  who  are 
so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  leave,  and  who  feel  the  call  to  do  so, 
should  be  willing  to  help  carry  the  Christian  message  abroad.  You 
and  Mother  do  not  need  me  any  longer  to  help  with  the  family. 
I  am  27  years  old.  If  I  stay  at  home,  of  course  I  can  probably  con- 
tinue teaching  the  Indians  in  their  small  school.  But  what  more 
can  I  look  forward  to?  There  are  plenty  of  capable  girls  who  can 
take  my  place." 

The  American  Board  had  opened  its  mission  in  Beirut  in  1831. 
Four  missionaries  were  sent  there:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Smith,  and 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Thomson.  Mrs.  Smith  came  from  Nor- 
wich, Conn,  which  is  not  far  from  Lebanon,  so  that  she  knew 
Rebecca  Williams,  to  whom  she  wrote  urging  her  to  come  out  to 
join  her  and  help  with  the  schools.  Hence  the  conversation  re- 
ported above.     But,  apparently  the  parental  sanction  was  delayed. 

The  winter  of  1834-35  was  spent  by  her  in  Philadelphia,  caring 
for  a  family  of  children  whose  mother  was  in  a  hospital.  From 
there  she  wrote  several  letters  to  the  officials  of  the  Board  in  Boston, 
which  have  been  in  its  files.  One  of  them,  written  in  January  1835, 
gives  information  of  the  decision  that  was  so  vital  to  her. 

One  sentence,  in  the  somewhat  stilted  phraseology  of  the  time  is 
as  follows: 

"And  now,  dear  sir,  I  rejoice  to  state  that,  after  many  pain- 
ful struggles  and  much  prayer,  my  dear  parents  are  brought  to 
feel  that  the  call  is  from  God.  They  cannot,  dare  not,  with- 
hold me,  and,  if  I  go,  it  will  be  with  their  entire  approbation." 

There  is  another  interesting  comment  made  by  her  in  regard  to 
her  efforts  to  get  family  approval  for  her  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
to  go  to  Syria.  In  her  last  illness  one  day  Mr.  Hebard  read  some 
passages  from  the  Bible,  and  then  some  hymns.  The  last  hymn 
began  "Oh,  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing."  When  he  had  finished 
she  said: 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  singing  that  hymn  in  Phila- 
delphia? When  I  thought  of  coming  out  to  Syria,  I  anticipated 
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some  objection  on  the  part  of  my  parents,  and  especially  from 
brother  Thomas.  I  made  it  a  special  subject  of  prayer,  that 
if  it  was  the  Lord's  will  that  I  should  come,  He  would  give  me 
this  token,  viz.  that  brother  Thomas  should  make  no  objection. 
Soon  after  a  letter  came  from  mother,  in  the  commencement 
of  which  she  remarked  that  the  Lord  had  heard  prayer  —  that 
Thomas  had  said:  'If  Rebecca  wishes  to  go  to  Syria,  I  have 
no  objection',''  I  was  exceedingly  happy,  and  immediately  burst 
out  singing  that  hymn.  Mother  did  not  know  that  I  had  been 
praying  that  Thomas  might  be  willing.  These  good  tidings 
seemed  to  be  an  answer  to  my  prayers.  I  was  much  excited, 
I  sang,  I  laughed,  I  cried.  I  wrote  to  mother  the  next  morning, 
and  when  Thomas  heard  the  letter  he  said  to  her;  'Don't  you 
think  Rebecca  is  a  little  crazy  and  beside  herself?'  " 

So  it  was  decided  that  she  should  accept  the  commission,  and 
she  went  home  to  East  Hartford  (where  the  family  was  living  at 
the  time),  to  make  final  preparations  for  the  journey,  and  to  say 
"Goodbye."  She  sailed  from  Boston  in  May,  and  reached  Beirut  in 
November  1835.  Her  first  task,  of  course,  was  to  learn  Arabic. 
While  studying  she  also  helped  by  teaching  in  the  school  for  girls. 

A  few  months  later,  in  May  1836,  the  personnel  of  the  mission 
was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Story  Hebard.  He  had  gradu- 
ated in  1828  from  Amherst  College  —  founded  only  a  few  years 
earlier  for  the  purpose  of  "educating  pious  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry." Following  his  graduation  he  had  taught  there  for  a  year, 
and  then  graduated  from  Andover  Seminary  in  1834.  The  two 
young  people,  one  from  Lebanon,  Conn,  the  other  from  Lebanon, 
New  Hampshire,  must  have  fallen  in  love  quickly,  for  they  were 
married  in  October  1836.  Upon  hearing  of  the  marriage  her  father 
wrote  to  his  son,  Samuel: 

"From  all  we  can  learn  by  others,  as  well  as  by  herself, 
of  Mr.  Hebard,  he  is  of  quite  a  congenial  spirit  with  hers,  and 
likewise  of  great  similarity  of  taste.  I  presume  therefore  that 
their  kindred  spirits  will  continue  to  harmonize.  Rebecca's 
letters  giving  an  account  of  her  journey  to  Mt.  Lebanon's  highest 
top,  to  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  etc.  and  of  her  marriage  are  full  of 
interest  to  us  and  to  all  her  friends." 
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This  honeymoon  trip  to  the  famous  Cedars  of  Lebanon  and  to  the 
equally  famous  Roman  Ruins  of  Baalbec  must  have  been  a  thrilling 
event  to  the  young  couple.  Thus  began  the  three  happy  years 
together. 

A  letter  from  Rebecca,  early  in  1837,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  their 
life  and  activities  a  few  months  after  their  marriage.  Writing  her 
brother,  Samuel  she  said: 

"I  believe  I  told  you  that  we  were  living  for  the  winter 
with  the  widow  of  Dr.  Dodge,  but  if  we  were  spared  till  spring 
expect  to  commence  house-keeping  and  take  charge  of  the  boys' 
boarding  school.  (Then  she  speaks  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  her  to  go  to  Syria) .  Since 
that  painful  event  and  my  marriage  no  changes  have  occurred 
of  much  importance.  I  have  been  in  good  health,  have  gone 
to  my  school  half  of  the  day,  and  studied  Arabic  with  my  dear 
husband  the  other  half,  except  as  domestic  and  other  duties 
claimed  my  attention.  Mrs.  Dodge  assists  me  half  of  the  day 
in  the  school  and  I  take  part  of  her  domestic  cares.  Besides 
I  have  two  little  Arab  girls,  one  six  or  seven,  the  other  ten  years 
old,  under  my  care,  and  with  dress-making,  mending,  instruc- 
tion etc.  and  my  husband's  mending,  I  find  employment  for 
most  of  my  time,  to  say  nothing  of  other  duties  to  these  people. 

Mr.  Hebard's  principal  attention  is  directed  to  the  boarding 
school  where  we  hope  to  train  teachers  and  preachers  of  the 
gospel  for  these  ignorant  people.  He  has,  for  some  time  past, 
been  engaged  in  giving  weekly  lectures  on  electricity  and  pneu- 
matics which  are  fully  attended.  With  the  electrical  machine 
and  other  philosophical  apparatus  he  performs  many  interesting 
experiments  which  greatly  astonish  the  people.  At  first  they 
ascribed  it  all  to  magic,  but  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  have 
it  made  as  simple  as  possible  and  they  are  beginning  to  think 
and  see  the  reason  of  things  a  little.  This  is  a  great  distinction 
for  this  people  for  they  have  long  believed  the  most  monstrous 
absurdities  and  taken  everything  for  granted  that  was  told  them 
by  their  priests  or  head  men,  that  they  hardly  know  how  to 
think  or  judge  for  themselves.  By  leading  them  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  what  they  see  we  hope  that  this  stagnation 
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of  mind  will  be  broken  up  and  some  dormant  powers  awaken 
and  brighten  through  exercise.  In  this  way  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  education  will,  we  trust,  be  excited  and  we  hope  also 
it  will  lead  to  inquiries  after  truth  in  all  its  forms." 

The  task  of  the  missionaries  in  Syria  was  two  fold;  1st.  in  the 
city  of  Beirut  —  with  special  thought  given  to  the  schools;  and 
2nd.  in  the  villages  scattered  through  the  Lebanon  Mountains.  In 
those  villages  lived  some  40000  to  50000  of  the  rather  mysterious 
people  called:  DRUZES 

There  is  no  definite  knowledge  as  to  their  origin  racially.  The 
report  of  the  Syrian  Mission  for  the  year  1838  says  of  them: 

"These  people  are  a  sort  of  heretical  Mohammedans.  They 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  in  the 
country  south  of  Damascus,  called  the  Hauran.  The  sect  orig- 
inated with  Hakem,  a  caliph  of  Egypt  and  a  cruel  prince,  but 
derived  its  name  from  El  Drusi,  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  caliph. 
The  Druzes  believe  Hakem  to  be  the  tenth  and  last  and  most 
important  incarnation  of  God,  and  render  him  divine  honors 
as  such.  They  have  even  taken  great  pains  to  conceal  the 
nature  of  their  religion.  It  appears  to  be  a  compound  of 
Mohammedanism,  Christianity  and  Paganism.  Four  centuries 
and  a  half  after  the  death  of  the  founder  of  this  sect,  (in  1021 
A.D.)  it  became  united  and  powerful  under  one  chief.  In- 
habiting the  rugged  mountains  of  Libanus,  they  have  for  many 
ages  maintained  a  free  and  independent  spirit  in  the  midst  of 
despotism.  They  have  ever  been  warlike,  and  have  remained 
a  semi-dependent  province  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  down  to 
the  summer  of  1835.  Ibrahim  Pasha  (of  Egypt)  then  ap- 
peared suddenly  and  unexpectedly  before  Der  El  Kamer,  their 
capital;  at  the  head  of  18000  men,  and  deprived  their  whole 
community  of  their  arms,  which  every  individual  before  was 
accustomed  to  wear  on  his  person.  The  past  year  had  been 
signalized  by  an  extraordinary  religious  excitement  among  the 
Druzes." 

This  part  of  Syria  was  thus  subject  to  Egypt  for  a  few  years,  but 
in  1840  was  returned  to  Turkey.     The  Druzes  differed  from  most 
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other  Mohammedans  in  that  they  welcomed  the  missionaries  to  their 
villages  and  homes.     The  report  of  the  mission  for  1836  had  said: 

"The  missionaries  can  go  where  they  please.  The  Druze 
population  in  particular  have  been  rendered  accessible  to  the 
truth.  Mr.  Bird  preached  every  Sabbath  to  a  congregation  of 
them,  during  his  residence  at  Aaleih,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  in 
the  summer  of  last  year.  The  young  sheikhs  of  the  village  were 
among  the  number  present.  The  Druzes  listened  with  great 
attention  and  seriousness,  and  received  and  read  the  New  Test- 
ament and  other  religious  books  with  eagerness.  The  people 
of  Aaleih  entreated  that  a  school  might  be  opened  in  their 
village.  Mrs.  Dodge  did  in  fact  collect  a  very  interesting 
school  of  girls,  chiefly  Druzes,  in  Aaleih." 

In  this  connection,  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  written  by  Aunt 
Rebecca  from  Aaleih  to  her  "dear  brother  James"  is  worth  record- 
ing. She  had  evidently  spent  the  summer  of  1838  in  that  village, 
for  the  letter  is  dated:  October  5,  1838.  She  suggested  that  he 
should  begin  to  study  medicine,  (he  was  twenty  years  old  at  the 
time)  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  medical  missionary,  stressing 
the  point  that  a  doctor  could  sometimes  accomplish  what  a  minister 
could  not.  Then  she  gave  this  description  of  what  she  had  been 
doing  (presumably  this  was  in  addition  to  teaching  in  the  school)  : 

"This  summer  past,  as  Mr.  Thomson  did  not  come  to  the 
Mountains,  and  my  husband  was  absent,  I  have  had  my  hands, 
and  often  my  house  full  of  medical  patients.  I  brought  up  one 
or  two  medical  books  and  our  medical  chest,  and  though  I  have 
often  been  pained  to  find  cases  that  quite  baffled  my  skill,  yet 
I  have  been  the  means  of  relieving  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 
I  had  one  patient  whose  case  seemed  a  decided  one  of  Cholera, 
which  was  then  prevailing  to  some  extent  in  Beirut,  and  by 
the  blessing  of  God  on  the  means  employed  he  recovered.  Their 
confidence  and  their  gratitude  is  often  affecting.  Mothers  some- 
times beg  me  to  lay  my  hands  on  the  heads  of  their  sick  children 
and  bless  them.  Of  course  I  direct  them  to  the  Great  Physician 
who  only  can  bless  and  give  efficacy  to  the  means;  and  in  these 
circumstances  when  their  feelings  are  softened  and  subdued  I 
find  my  best  opportunity  for  directing  them  to  the  Savior. 
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There  is  now  a  very  interesting  and  encouraging  state  of 
things  among  the  Druzes  in  this  village  and  in  fact  all  over 
Mount  Lebanon." 

In  September  of  the  following  year,  1839,  Rebecca  wrote  a  long 
letter  from  this  same  village,  to  her  brother,  William.  After  thank- 
ing him  for  his  newsy  letter,  and  complimenting  her  seventeen  year 
old  brother  on  his  penmanship,  she  went  on  to  tell  him  about  the 
Druze  village: 

"The  village  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  high 
mountain — open  to  the  sea — in  the  middle  of  groves  of  olive, 
fig  and  mulberry  trees,  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  clear 
cold  water,  and  with  a  free,  enterprising,  enlightened  and  re- 
ligious population  might  be  made  a  most  enchanting  and  de- 
sirable place  of  residence.  But,  alas!  no  such  population  is  to 
be  found.  The  poor  miserable  people  are  ground  down  to 
the  earth  by  their  oppressive  rulers.  They  are  so  oppressed  and 
have  so  little  liberty  that  they  have  lost  nearly  all  their  energy 
and  resolution  and  have  no  heart  to  make  or  attempt  any  im- 
provements in  their  agriculture  or  way  of  living,  and  although 
many  of  them  work  very  hard,  they  work  at  the  short  end  of  the 
lever.  Consequently  nearly  all  the  scanty  produce  of  their  lands 
(except  bare  subsistance,  and  scarcely  that)  goes  to  pay  the 
heavy  and  unjust  taxes  that  are  imposed  upon  them.  Besides 
this,  the  Druzes,  who  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, have  been  hunted  like  partridges  on  the  mountains  for 
soldiers,  as  none  but  Moslems  and  Druzes  are  employed,  and 
many  a  family  has  been  deprived  of  its  stay  and  staff  by  this 
horrid  system.  Other  families  have  sold  their  land  and 
almost  everything  they  had  to  buy  a  substitute  for  their  only 
son  or  brother  who  had  been  enrolled.  During  the  summer 
they  work  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  men,  women  and  children, 
to  gather  enough  to  subsist  on  through  the  winter,  and  when 
winter  comes  the  whole  family  herd  together,  like  a  flock  of 
sheep,  in  one  room,  with  a  fire  in  the  center,  without  a  chimney 
or  any  outlet  for  the  smoke,  without  a  glass  window  or  any 
inlet  for  light,  except  the  door,  which  is  often  obliged  to  be 
closed  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  storms.  Thus  their  winters  are 
spent,  with  no  schools  for  the  children,  no  books,  no  religious 
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teachers,  no  means  of  enlightening  their  minds  and  improving 
their  intellects,  or  purifying  their  hearts.  The  women  spin  and 
sew  what  little  they  can  to  clothe  their  families.  The  men 
bring  wood  to  warm  them,  and  those  who  have  any,  take  care 
of  their  cows  and  goats,  and  then  eat  their  coarse  scanty  food, 
and  sleep  — 'till  the  winter  is  over.  Since  we  came  here  we 
have  had  evening  prayers  in  Arabic,  which  are  attended  by  a 
respectable  number  of  Druzes,  and  Mr.  Hebard  has  long  con- 
versations and  explanation  of  scripture  with  them.  They  seem 
deeply  interested  and  often  say  'No  one  ever  told  us  these  things 
before.'  I  meet  a  number  of  females  also  twice  a  week  for 
reading  and  explaining  the  scriptures,  and  some  rays  of  light 
seem  to  be  dawning  upon  their  dark  minds.  Now  dear  William, 
I  have  told  you  a  little,  a  very  little,  of  the  wretched  state  of 
this  people,  but  I  have  said  nothing  of  their  filth  in  their  houses 
— their  lying,  quarrelling,  swearing  and  other  degrading  sins, 
and  should  I  attempt  it,  I  could  not  give  you  any  adequate  idea 
of  it.  How  would  you  like  to  exchange  situations  with  them? 
But  they  are  your  fellow  creatures  with  immortal  souls  destined 
to  an  eternity  of  joy  or  woe.  If  you  were  in  their  circumstances 
what  would  you  wish  those  so  highly  favored  and  distinguished 
as  you  are  to  do  for  you?  'As  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
for  you  — do  ye  even  so  for  them.'  Will  you  not  ask  yourself 
what  you  can  do — will  you  not  also  inquire  'Lord  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?' 

But  my  paper  is  full  and  I  must  stop.  My  dear  husband 
unites  with  me  in  much  love  to  you  and  all  our  dear  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  hope  you  consider  him  as  a  brother,  for  he  loves 
you  all  for  your  sister's  sake.  God  bless  you  my  dear  William, 
and  ever  be  your  guide  and  friend,  is  the  prayer  of  your  affec- 
tionate sister,  Rebecca." 

This  letter  was  written  only  a  few  weeks  before  her  final  return 
to  the  city  of  Beirut. 

As  an  addendum  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  Druzes,  here 
is  a  statement  by  Dr.  Bayard  Dodge,  who  was  for  25  years  President 
of  the  American  University  of  Beirut: 
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"Today  there  are  two  large  groups  of  Druzes,  roughly 
about  50,000  in  each  group.  One  section  is  in  the  old  Bashan 
country,  east  of  Mt.  Hermon.  They  live  in  villages  but  their 
life  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  Bedouin,  as  they  have  very 
little  water  and  tend  many  flocks.  The  other  group  is  in 
Southern  Lebanon,  where  the  people  are  clean,  living  in  beauti- 
ful mountain  villages,  with  rich  olive  groves  and  gardens. 
Many  have  gone  to  the  cities  and  been  educated  in  western 
schools.  Very  few  know  about  the  old  philosophy  and  reli- 
gious customs.  They  are  rapidly  becoming  Europeanized  and 
using  a  Christian  philosophy  of  life.  This  group  is  rapidly 
losing  its  real  identity  and  becoming  a  political  party  in  the 
Lebanese  Republic." 

Dr.  Dodge  also  says  that  the  boy's  boarding  school  "where  we 
hope  to  train  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  gospel  for  this  ignorant 
people"  became  the  embryo  of  the  college  in  Beirut  that  later  de- 
veloped into  the  American  University.  This  was  the  school  to 
which  Mr.  Hebard  gave  so  much  of  his  time  and  attention. 

The  only  information  we  have  about  the  last  year  of  Rebecca's 
life  comes  from  a  journal  kept  by  Mr.  Hebard,  which  he  afterward 
copied  and  sent  to  her  parents.  In  it  he  made  a  day  by  day  record 
of  her  condition  during  the  three  months  of  her  final  illness,  to- 
gether with  what  she  said  to  him,  to  the  other  missionaries  and  to 
many  of  the  natives  who  came  to  see  her. 

The  letter  accompanying  the  journal  speaks  of  their  spending 
the  summer  of  1839  in  the  Lebanon  Mountains  as  was  their  custom. 
Not  long  after  returning  to  Beirut  a  sudden  chill  developed  into  a 
mysterious  sickness.  Unfortunately  the  only  doctor  to  be  had  was 
one  in  whom  they  did  not  have  complete  confidence.  After  three 
months  of  suffering  the  end  came  in  February  1840.  She  was  only 
33  years  old. 

Early  the  following  year  Mr.  Hebard  started  for  home.  His 
health  had  been  undermined  by  the  strain.  The  family  in  Connecti- 
cut was  looking  forward  to  meeting  this  in-law  whom  they  had  never 
seen.  But  his  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  journey,  and  he  died  in 
Malta  in  June  1841. 
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These  two  young  people  seemed  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  an 
extremely  useful  life  together.  They  had  the  inheritance  and  back- 
ground, the  education  and  training  for  the  work  upon  which  they 
were  just  started.  They  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
language,  and  were  becoming  acquainted  with  the  people  and  their 
habits  of  thought.  The  tragedy  of  their  death  cut  short  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  any  further  use  of  these  advantages. 

All  the  members  of  the  family  at  home  were  so  proud  of  their 
missionary  daughter  and  sister,  and  the  younger  children  looked  up 
to  her  with  such  love  and  admiration,  that  the  loss  must  have  been 
stunning. 

It  took  two  months  for  letters  to  come  from  Syria,  so  it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  April  that  the  family  knew  of  her  death 
(they  were  living  at  the  time  in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut).  Her 
father,  Solomon  Williams,  then  wrote  a  letter  that  began: 

"My  dear  Sons: 

What  we  feared  has  actually  come  to  pass.  Your  beloved 
sister,  Rebecca,  has  exchanged  this  world  of  labor  and  trial  and 
sin  for  one  of  purity  and  peace.  No  father  ever  had  a  more 
affectionate,  conscientious  and  in  every  respect  desirable  daugh- 
ter than  was  the  dear  departed  one.  You  know  her  fidelity, 
her  true  excellence  as  a  sister  and  member  of  our  family.  Her 
Christian  character  grew  brighter  and  more  and  more  perfect 
and  consistent  the  longer  we  had  personal  intercourse  with  her." 

Waiting  for  further  news  must  have  been  trying,  as  the  weeks 
went  by  for  another  two  months.  Then  letters  came,  and  in  June 
Rebecca's  mother,  Martha  Baker  Williams,  wrote: 

"My  dear  Sons: 

I  send  the  letters  from  Beirut,  which  I  received  last  Wednes- 
day, and  should  have  sent  them  on  Friday  had  there  been  any 
one  on  the  stage  whom  I  knew.  I  did  not  like  to  hand  them  to 
strangers.  We  now  realize  more  than  ever  before  that  our 
beloved  Rebecca  has  left  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow  and  gone 
to  her  blissful  rest.     I  felt  after  reading  her  last  words  of  love 
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to  us  all  that  I  have  been  standing  over  her  dying  bed,  and 
seemed  almost  to  hear  her  voice  saying:  'Be  ye  also  ready." 
Oh!  my  dear  sons;  may  we  all  see  to  it  that  we  are  prepared 
to  follow  our  beloved  one:  may  we  strive  to  live  as  she  lived 
and  then  we  may  hope  to  die  as  she  died." 

These  words,  written  by  Rebecca's  father  and  mother,  about 
their  daughter,  of  whom  they  were  so  fond  and  proud,  are  perhaps 
her  best  epitaph. 
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The  Cemetery 


The  Grave 


These  letters  from  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Williams, 
as  well  as  other  letters  from  and  about  Aunt  Rebecca,  reveal  her  as 
one  to  be  loved  and  admired,  and  make  us  wish  that  we  might  have 
known  her  personally.  The  nearest  we  could  come  to  such  acquaint- 
ance was  the  opportunity  to  visit  Beirut  nearly  fifty  years  after  her 
death. 

When  we  were  on  our  wedding  trip  home  from  India,  Frances 
and  I  spent  five  weeks  in  Palestine.  This  brought  us,  after 
Damascus  and  Baalbec,  to  Beirut.  Naturally  the  first  thing  we  did 
was  to  look  up  the  grave  of  Aunt  Rebecca,  in  the  beautiful  Mission 
Cemetery.  We  had  the  stone  cleaned,  placed  some  flowers  upon  it, 
and  then  had  it  photographed.  This  was  in  1889.  This  is  the 
inscription  in  English: 

In  memory  of 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Hebard 

Missionary  of 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

Who  died  February  8th,  1840 

Age  33  Years 

BE  YE  ALSO  READY 

The  Arabic  inscription  that  follows  was  translated  for  us  by 
our  guide: 

This  grave  has  contained  in  truth 

a  very  precious  pearl,  and  in  the  month  of  February 

Her  friends  said  in  date  of  her  death: 

"Rebecca  had  accompanied  Christ  in  her  life." 

Sixty  years  have  now  passed  since  these  photographs  were 
brought  home  so  that  her  brothers  and  sisters  might  see  the  final 
resting  place  of  Aunt  Rebecca.  Changes,  of  course,  have  been 
stupendous.  That  part  of  Syria,  where  she  spent  those  five  years, 
is  now  the  Lebanese  Republic  (where  the  present  president  is  a 
Christian).  Its  capital,  Beirut,  has  grown  to  be  the  principal  city 
on  the  eastern  Mediterranean  coast.     In  all  this  growth  the  educa- 
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tional  work  started  by  the  missionaries  of  the  early  19th  century 
has  been  dominant.  The  American  University  of  Beirut  has  grown 
to  be  a  power  that  has  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  on  all  the 
people  of  that  land.  It  may  be  said  truly  of  those  missionaries  and 
educators:    "Their  works  do  follow  them." 
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The  Most  Famous  of  The  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 


There  are  now  400  of  these  large  trees  on  the  heights  of  Mount 
Lebanon.     Rebecca  visited  this  grove  on  her  wedding  trip  in  1836. 
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